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Quid dignum tanto feret hic promizsor hiatu? —Horace. 


I have often reflected upon the great advantages a 
man of my qualifications could render to his countrymen 
and his species, if he chose toexertthem. If sucha 
man would but spread his soul upon paper, and give to 
the world the history of the habits which contributed to 
its great and varied exaltation, what a*benefit would he 
confer! What lessons of wisdom might he teach! What 
of prudence, knowledge of one’s self, and of mankind! 
But, alas, it is to be feared in this country, at_least, there 
are very few who combine those happy and opposite 
traits, those deep and variegated shades of character, 
which unite to form my composition. I am not so vain, 
however, as to listen with credulity, nor so weak and 
foolish as to subscribe to all the golden opinions conced- 
ed to me by kindness or incapacity, But though my 
vulnerable points are sufficiently known for guarding 
against the kisses of art insidious enemy, I mean the soft 
whispers of flattery, I cannot likewise be blind to the 
fact that my qualifications’ are diversified, intrinsic, and 
uncommon. Nor need it be suppressed in my setting 
out, that I am of a volatile, unsteady, and capricious tem- 
perament; since from this circumstance will be derived 
the little variety and piquancy of the essays, with which 
I propose to favour the public. It may be that I shall ap- 
pear rather frivolous at one time, and at another, perhaps, 
too wise; the grave and stately march of bookish dignity 
will distinguish some of my papers, and anon my page 
shall rejoice in an utter contempt of literary greatness; 
on occasion it will blaze with the lightness of humour or 
of folly, and afterwards chill with the coldness or gloom 
of a prosing moral lesson; now inculcating the neces- 
sity of general good humour, and again dissecting some 
hapless wight of an author with all the asperity of un- 
relenting satire. This diversity of humour and discre- 
pancy of ideas, my reader must ascribe to the fluctuating 
spirit of my disposition, which to confess a truth, alters 
its aspect as frequently as the phases of the moon. My 
tastes too, may seem at times a little incongruous and 
conflicting; I may prefer and praise to-day, what the 
cooler, or warmer, the wiser, or more silly judgment of 
to-morrow, will convince me is unworthy of commenda- 
tion or preference. A writer, I admit, to have authority 
on points of criticism, should pretend to something like 
infallibility; but I cannot help esteeming a reputation for 
candour and zeal in the cause of truth,as far above a per- 
tinacious adherence to error. If then I should be thought, 


at one time, to laud too highly the ancient authors,and at 
Vor, VII. 
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| another to consider industry better directed in the pur- 
| suit of modern literature; to disparage English erudition, 
as compared with that of the continent, and again to 
speak in terms of warm panegyric of English bards, phi- 
losophers, and savans; or in any other respect, utter a 
sentiment apparently inconsistent with one previously 
expressed, the change of views must be attributed to an 
accession of light, to the state of my feelings at the mo- 
ment, or to any other circumstance which, in the esti- 
mation of the reader, will form my best apology. I would 
have him, in all cases of manifest contrariety, to adopt 
those opinions which may seem best sustained, or which, 
according to his own conceptions assisted by superior 
means for the attainment of truth, he may conclude to 
be the most judicious. . 
Touching the imposing subject of my personal history, 
I cannot—like my illustrious predecessor, the Spectator, 
whom, in some respect, I shall be content humbly to fol- 
low, and, I fear at an interminable distance—favour the 
public with any anecdote which,according to my mother, 
nurse, or marriane, predicted the probability of future ex- 
cellence. My nonage, distinguished by no idiosyncrasy 
worthy of remembrance, passed unmarked by any pre- 
sage of dignity or renown. I was very like other school- 
boys in mental activity, and physical structure; and 
the only peculiarity I can now recollect, was the devo- 
tion at the University of more hours to study, and fewer 
to refection, than some of my hopeful companions. My 
ardour for books, provoked alternate jeers and com- 
mendations —by turns I was denounced as stupid and 
clever—some said, with ironical audacity, that I was 
emulating Milton—and a few, particularly my chum, that 
I was intent upon discovering the philosophers’ stone. 
By the mischievous assiduity of the latter, I soon became 
known by the appellation of “*The Alchemist.” As the 
nickname arose from the dominion of a passion for litera- 
ry seclusion, which seems to increase in proportion as I 
became more sensible, by study, of the almost infinite 
extent of human knowledge, and, by lapse of years, of 
the great brevity of human life, I choose to perpetuate 
it by conferring on these labours the honour of the de- 
signation. Every thing must have a name; even the cox- 
comb and the ass lay claim to the distinction; and ought 
I, while professing a superiority over ordinary men, to 
be without it? That selected is sonorous enough; 
and as it represents my strongest habitude, what 
boots the appropriation of a more descriptive title’ I 
do not pretend that these productions of my leisure, 
might not attract equal attention by having another or 
less glittering auxiliary, but it could not alter, detract 
from, or enhance their intrinsic merit—“ a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” 
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excellent mailahe of correct writing and thinking, (pro- 
have occasion incidentally to recur, I may proceed to | vided my own numbers are not thereby too much ne- 
the settlement of other, some may think, equally import- | glected,) I shall be richly recompensed in the gratifica- 
ant preliminaries, It may be objected that the Tatler, | tion it will occasion. 
Spectator, and Rambler, occupy so conspicuously, and But the curious may inquire, why I suppress my pro- 
meritoriously, the didactic department of literature, that | per signature manual, when that perhaps would prove 
a similar effort would serve only to disclose the folly of a passport to favour, and insure distinction? 1 cannot, 
the enterprise, and betray, by the certainty of his failure, | in answer to this inquiry, say, with the Spectator, that it 
the incompetence of the attempter. It is true, in emu- | 1s the fear of being talked about and stared at, for the 
lating those masters, I tread in a path consecrated by | public may speak as much of my performance as they 
genius, and strewed with flowers culled on the heights please without displeasing me, and I am too much of a 


of Parnassus. But while others are overawed, it is my 


y | gentleman of the long robe to be frightened by the gaze 
temper to be stimulated and excited; nor does admira- | of admiring multitudes. 





Having thus disposed of the name, to which I may 


That is not the reason why I 
tion ever so dazzle my judgment,as to dissipate or paral- | prefer its concealment to its publicity. 


. Without a name 
ize my energies. The celebrated author of the Ram-| | 


shall be a man of straw, a kind of nonentity, whom 
bler, in another work, his criticism of the Lycidas of| neither hostility can awe, nor friendship conciliate. And 
Milton, attests the prevalence of the feeling to which I 


have ventured to allude. Such,” says he, “is the 


} 
power of reputation justly acquired, that its blaze drives timent or opinion he does not approve, since neither the 


away the eye from nice examination.” | editor nor the publisher of “ The Register,” can with 

Whether the public will be so blindly devoted to those | greater propriety be charged for what appears than, to 
great masters of language, and the human heart, as to use rather an uncourteous simile, the horse which draws 
refuse a notice of my little bark, swimming in the wake | 


the artillery to battle with the havoc it originates. Nor 
of those noble vessels, because I have the presumption | shall I, in one respect, be altogether useless to my coun- 
so to guide it, I shall not conjecture. Nevertheless, trymen. An effort will be made to revive the memories 
many and grave reasons can be assigned for a new at- | of those old English worthies, who, by the magic of their 


tempt. The Tatler and Spectator discuss the little | genius and the diligence of their labours, have construct- 
morals of life with great success, and sometimes ascend | ed the language; and though I do not say with Fox, that 


to more elevated subjects with equal felicity, but wearing I shall employ only those words to be found in Dryden, 
the repulsive though venerable garb of antiquity,they lie 


forgotten or disregarded. All join in unqualified praise 
of these elegant performances, and many without being 
acquainted with their precise or distinctive merits; all| sanction of acknowledged English authority. This ex- 
profess to have seen and appreciated what it is the fash-| ample set by any known name would be nugatory, but 
jon, not to read, butto admire! ‘The refined sienplicity | coming from me it may receive the decency of respect. 
and harmonious sweetness of the Spectator’s style, are | Such an attachment to the language I write, springs 
every where admitted, but who adopts it for imitation’ | from no inclination to propitiate the censoriousness of 
We have undistinguishing panegyrics on the book, but | our British censors, but from a patriotic desire to benefit 
who, in conversation, adverts to the papers of Sir Roger | my country. 


| here let me remind the reader in passing, that he must 
visit upon me all the penalties of his anger, for any sen- 


I shall furnish the precedent of excluding from my pages 
every word, except those rendered necessary by our 
local, social, or political peculiarity, which has not the 


Indifference here, has not only proved in- 
De Coverley—the essays on purity of humour—those on | jurious to our national literature, by preventing Ameri- 


the enjoyments of the imagination—the examination of | can books, otherwise excellent, from being studied by 
Paradise Lost—or the sublime subjects which enterinto | Englishmen of merit, and provoking the taunts of wit- 


the last volume? The total silence on the piquant or | lings seeking excuses for defamation, but as many words 
prominent parts of this inimitable composition, argues 


will thereby be added, and many grow obsolete, it must 
in pretty intelligible language, either its absolute in) 


lead to the formation of a distinct language. It is unwise, 
giect, or the frigid indifference of its readers. The ee in the present progressive state of human knowledge 


bler I admire, for the magnificence of its diction, no less | in all the departments of science, to connive at a prac- 
than the profundity and truth which that diction dis- | tice which must tend to the increase of the knowledge 
plays and imbodics, but more thana chimerical fear may | desirable to be acquired. ‘The unfortunate generation 
be indulged, that it lies neglected on the shelves of ma- | that essayed the building of Babel, have bequeathed the 
ny a library that would be deemed niggard or beggarly | sustenation of a burden already sufficiently heavy, con- 
without it. There are however, since the appearance | sidering the amount of miseries which Providence be- 
of these works, numberless subjects, then unknown or| fore had doomed them to suffer. English literature is 
imperfectly understood, which the progressive refine-| at present our own, from community of language and of 
ments of succeeding ages have brought to light or im-| origin; it would be indeed a Japsus lingue to lose this 
proved. The state of education and the moral structure | birthright, and to lose access to those who have formed 
of society, in this country, have likewise a tendency to| it. Shall we impose upon our descendants the necessity 
circumscribe their usefulness. of studying as a foreign language, that to which, in its 
native purity, they have a right by inheritance, to enable 
them to read Addison, Pope, Shakspeare, and Milton? 
Care should be taken to guard against novel transmuta- 


And after all it must not 
be concealed, that my admiration of the works in ques- 


tion has much to do with this undertaking; for if I can 
stimulate my countrymen to the delightful study of these 




















tions of phrase, foreign combinations, and peculiar, un- 


authorized fours d’ expression; and how can these be 
prevented,except by the strenuous and united exertions, 
the unceasing zeal and sharp vigilance, of our literary 


sentinels? If they upon whom the task devolves to give | 
the alarm on the approach of any, who bear not the | 
English livery, as foes to the republic, and thus to ex- | 


clude them from participation in the concerns of the 
commonwealth, But I have another reason for giving 


to the world an anonymous performance. Oh, envy, | 
thou incorporeal monster, that distortest the fairest in- | 
tentions, and attemptest to blight with thy pestilential | 
breath the beautiful productions of heaven, it is thou | 


hast made me a-coward on this occasion! Envy, pale, 
lean, and green with gall, resides—but let Ovid speak 
for himself— 





domus est imis in vallibus antri 
Abdita, sole carens, non ulli pervia vento— 

* * * * - - 
Pallor in ore sedet: macies in corpore toto: 
Nusquam recta acies: livent rubigine dentes: 
Pectora felle virent: lingua est suffusa veneno.” 


Some may suppose that the apprehension of encoun. | 


tering envy betrays too strong a consciousness of pow- 


ers. Iam above vanity and despise it, and whew the | 


variety, scope, and profundity of my attainments are 
considered; such a fear will assume a more reasonable 
aspect. It is not the dread of consequences to myself, 
for I may partly live and partly write down malice, but 
having a paternal solicitude for my kind, I am resolved 
not to be instrumental in the diffusion of a poison whose 
malignant influence corrodes and lacerates the mind in 
which it rages. Sir Walter Scott, it is said, in sup- 
pressing the fact of his authorship of the Waverly No- 
vels, was actuated by the idea that the information 
would operate to their prejudice by provoking the ma- 
levolence of his enemies. On this subject, therefore, I 
have a special sensibility. Ido not promise, however, 
but when the Alchemist, a number of which I shall give 
to the world in each number ofthe Register, shall have 
become as popular as the Waverly novels, but I may 
divulge my secret with all the frigidity of sated ambi- 
tion. Until that period shall have arrived, the reader 


may exercise the ingenuity which has hitherto been so | 


successful in discovering the identity of Junius, and 
which led to results so satisfactory in the case of “The 
Great Unknown.” H. 

: 





SMITH’S HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chapters XVI and XVII, which would follow in 
course, have been omitted, as they contain nothing but 


aie 3s wee, ' 
a letter from Elizabeth Webb, giving an account of her | also came now to these provinces, and the continent in 


religious experience, to Dr. Boehm, and his reply, both 

of which have we undertand been published in a pam- 

phlet; and as directions are likewise given to the trans- 

criber of Smith’s ms. to omit copying them. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Deaths and characters of several; divers religious visits 


from abroad. The death of the Proprietary Wm. 
Penn, with a sketch of his character. 


In the year 1713 Thomas Chalkley visited the Pro- 
vinces of Maryland Virginia and North Carolina and re- 
turning from thence, went to New England and per- 
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formed the like services to the meetings of Friends 
there. Inthe latter end of the year he went to South 
Carolina on the same charitable design of promoting a 
reformation, and returned from thence by the way of 
| Virginia and Maryland,and again visited many meetings 
in those Provinces. 

John Lowdon and Francis Swain from Pennsylvania 
likewise, visited New England this year, in the service 
of truth. 
| John Salkeld, from Pennsylvania also went this 
-year to pay a religious visit to Friends in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

In this year died Samuel Carpenter of Philadelphia, 
| who arrived very early and was one of the most con- 


| siderable settlers and traders of Pennsylvania, where he 
also bore for many years some of the greatest posts in 
the Government, through a great variety of business he 
preserved the love and esteem of a large and extensive 
acquaintance. His abilities and action in the scciety of 
Friends, and his love to such as were concerned to 
travel in the ministry, for whom he kept an open heart 
and open doors, made him deservedly distinguished as 
| a valuable member of the religious community to which 
he belonged. 

On the 19th of the month called March, 1714, died at > 
Abington, John Lowdon of New Garden, Pennsylvania; 
he came over to settle from Ireland in 1711, and having 
fixed his family to satisfaction he travelled several con- 
siderable journeysin the service of the ministry on the 
| Continent of America and was often abroad at meetings 
, for worship and business in the Provinces and of good 

service haying a testimony that usually had a great 
reach upon those that heard it; the year he died he 
went to Long Island, Rhode Island, and New England, 
and visited nearly all the meetings of Friends that way, 
| which took himabout three months, and proved very 
‘acceptable tothem. Being returned home, he staid 
| but a litte there, but performed another visit to the 
| meetings at and about Philadelphia and Burlington, and 
| thence tothe upper parts of Bucks and Philadelphia 
} 
{ 
| 


counties, and having reached as far as Abington he was 

there taken very ill witha painful distemper (and car- 
| ried out of meeting toa Friends house) which after a 
| while somewhat abating he lay perfectly quiet and told 
‘those about him, that he had done the work the Lerd 
had given bim to do, (and was easy and desiring his 
| love might be remembered to all Friends, he soon af- 
‘ter quietly departed as though he had fallen asleep, 
| having continued very sensible to the last.) It was 
thought he was as well beloved for the time he lived in 
the province as most that had ever come into it. 
| [1714] In th year 1714 Thomas Wilson and James 

Dickinson came again to visit these provinces and the 
|continentin general, in the service of truth. It was 
| the second visit of the first, and the third of the second, 
| and was as usual very acceptable’to the visited. 
| ‘Thomas Story from Pennsylvania now also visited 
| Friends in Barbadoes again, which seryice having per- 
| formed, he went from thence to England and there con- 
| tinued the remaining part of his life.* 
In this year Gabriel“-Newby, and Matthew Pritchard, 
| from North Carolina, paid a religious visit to those pro- 
| vinces, and to New England. 


Thomas Thomson and Josiah Langdale from England, 


general on an acceptible religious visit, as did also 
| Benj. Holme, who in going thro’ the continent staid 
'several years. Ann Chapman from Bucks, in Penn- 








*In the form of a note oceupying several pages, the 
manuscript in this place gives a list “of those who pass- 
ed the monthly meeting of Philadelphia for marriage 
for the first thirty-two years after the settlement of 
Pennsylvania by the English,”—as itis a mere list of 
names, which we presume, are to-be found on the re- 
cords of the society, and only interest the immediate 
descendants, we omit them,—for the present, at least. 
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sylvania, this year, wenton ber second religious visit 
to New England. 

In this year 1716, William Baldwin, Peter Fearon, 
and Christopher Blackbourne at different times visited 
the meetings of Friends in New England. 

In the month called December this year, died Ed- 
ward Andrews of Little Eggharbour, in West Jersey; 
he was the son of Samuel and Mary Andrews, who 
with their family came to New Jersey from Oyster Bay, 
on Long Island, very early, bought land at Mansfield 
and settled there. She had a serviceable public testi- 
mony: and in the time of the New England persecution 
visiting Boston, was from thence banished on the ac- 
count of Religion. It is here that Sewel mentions 
(Hist. p. 341) in relating the passage of Hannah Wright, 
a girl of thirteen or fourteen years of age (who was sis- 
ter to the said Mary) who going from Long Island ap- 
peared in the court at Boston, warning the Magistrates 
to spillno more innocent blood, which saying from a 
child ofthat age so struck them at first that they all sat 
silent till Rawson the Secretary said what, shall we be 
baffled by such a one as this, come let us drink a dram. 
This Hannah afterwards had a public testimony and con- 
tinued in good esteem among Friends till her death, 
which happened by account, in some part of Virginia 
being with several others drowned, going over one of 
the wide ferrys, as she was on a religious visit that way. 

After the death of Samuel and Mary Andrews, their 
son Edward removed from Mansfield to Eggbarbour; 
he was one of the first settlers in that part of New Jer- 
sey; said tobe the first that built a framed house there. 
He was from his youth inclinable to be wild,and when he 
got to Eggharbour which then seemed a part of the 
world secluded from the rest, he found he could with- 
out controul of any body, indulge himself in the habits 
he had given himself up to. He was particularly fond 
of a fiddle and dexterous with it, andused to associate 
with such company as he found there, a few white peo- 
ple, but mostly Indians, the chief of their business was 
the gratification of that, and other idle diversions, he 
continued this practice a considerable time and to great 
excess; one day as he was following the plough, he 
turned up the bones of an Indian that had been buried, 
(Eggharbour having been a noted place, where great 
numbers of them had formerly frequented) upon which 
he felt an uncommon sensation, after pausing a while,he 
thought it incumbent on him to carry them at some dis- 
tance and bury them again decently, which having 
done, a satisfaction followed that he had not been used 
to. Thiscircumstance, however trivial, is related as the 
first introduction of his thinking soberly, and to any 
good purpose, for finding such satisfaction attending so 
inconsiderable an act he was led by degrees to weigh 
seriously the situation he was in, that it was certain he 
likewise must die, and his bones be perhaps in the 
same circumstance,.and then he thought he should be 
glad that some friendly hand might bury them, so that 
what he had done was but doing as he would be done 
by. He now began to think of the end of his own ex- 
istence, then opened the discovery of the dangerous 
condition he wasin, and how unfit he was to go if he 
should then be taken off, and that it was therefore ab- 
solutely necessary for him to alter his course of life,not 
only for the sake of the present peace his’ serious reflec- 
tions into the state of things had given the prospect of, 
but for fear of the consequences attending his persist- 
ing in the same idle way of living, and taking up a reso- 
lution to begin, he burnt his fiddle and when his usual 
associates attended pursuaded them to desist, and after 
some time brought them, instead of meeting to carouse 
and frolic, to sit in silence in the manner of Friends,and 
finding peace and satisfaction to follow, he continued 
in this way for a considerable time, at length he had 
afew words to say to them, and as he stood faithful his 
gift increased; after awhile going up to Springfield he 
ee there; at Crosswicks he likewise preached, 

ut Friends in this place knowing his former ill courses 
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were jealous of him, and expressing something of that 
kind to him, it revolved in his mind with great 
thought and seriousness, as he was riding home, going 
acrossa very lively run of water, he observed it slid 
along gently, yet very constantly, he saw, and the 
thought struck him that it mightfora while be stopped 
running, yet could not be hindred, tlough it must first 
recur to the fountain head, and wait tore-flow from 
thence with additions, before it could rise high enough 
to surmount the obstruction, and then it would of course 
clear itsown way. A thought of this kind afforded 
him matter of instruction and encouragement, he how- 
ever went home, and continued silent for a consider- 
able time, but the thing coming close upon him again 
he began to speak in meetings, and from thence con- 
tinued inthe service of the meeting, as he found his 
way opened the remaining part of his iife, and is said 
to have been an eminent instrument to the converting 
of many at Eggharbour, and elsewhere on the continent 
of America, having travelled.a pretty deal for the little 
time he lived afterwards; he was the means of settling a 
meeting of Friends at Little Eggharbour, which con- 
tinues. 

He died of the small pox after about thirteen days 
sickness, the 26th of the 10th month this year, being 
about forty three years of age. : 

In the latter end of the year 1717 died Dr. Griffith 
Owen of Philadelphia, who bas been several times men- 
ticned before, he came over among the early settlers 
of Pennsylvania, and was of eminent service among them 
in divers capacities; as a minister among Friends he 
had a serviceable, pathetic and lively testimony, asa 
member of that religious community, he was active, ex- 
emplary and useful; in civil society his merit and work 
raised him to several public stations wherein he acted 
with judgment and a becoming integrity. But his 
practice as a physician, in which he was very knowing 
and eminent, rendered him of great additiqnal value in 
the place where he lived: with those qualities he pre- 
served the sincerity and meekness of a christian, was 
ready to every good office, and died greatly beloved 
and lamented by a large acquaintance of people, of dif- 
ferent ranks and persuasions. 5 

In this year came to visit the meetings of Friends on 
the continent in the work of the ministry. William 
Armstrong and James Graham; and after them John 
Dawson and Isaac Hadwin, all from England whose 
services were well received by their brethren in these 
provinces, James Graham was taken ill and died at the 
house of Samuel Smith in Burlington, his loss was re- 
gretted by many who had the opportunity of his ac- 
quaintance during hissmall stay in th's country. ‘The 
said Isaac Hadwin came over some years afterwards, on 
business, and died at Chester in Pennsylvania. 

Lydia Norton from New England, now visited these 
provinces in the work of the ministry, greatly to the 
satisfaciion of those that heard her, she had a large gift 
and a strong voice, and was much valued and followed. 

[1718] inthis year, after a lingering indisposition, 
departed this life at Rushcomb near Twyford in Buck- 
inghamshire, William Penn, proprietor and founder of 
Pennsylvania, aged about seventy four years; though 
his literary works, and the unexampled nobility of his 
plan, and improvements in that province are the great- 
est monument that can be erected to his memory, and 
will continue to live and speak too loud to need any 
additional encomiums here, yet it would scarcely be 
thought excusable to wholly omit a respectful com- 
memoration ofsome of his services. Being early in life 
convinced of the principles held by the Quakers in part 
by the preaching of Thomas Loe in Ireland, tho’ born 
to great worldly expectations, he found himself obliged 
to take up the cross to them and look another way.—~ 
In time he became aneminent preacher himself, and 
evidenced the authenticity of his call in the hearts of 
his brethren, who greatly loved and esteemed him for 
the work’s sake and he continued while in health, in 
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the exercise thereof the remainder of his days. As a} Philadelphia went with her to New England. Zachary 


— 


man he was endowed with great penetration and fore- | Jesse from West Jersey also this year went to New 


thought. Those who know his character need not be 
informed that he retatned the sincerest love for truth, 
and integrity to it through a great variety of trying 
scenes in which perhaps the sm:les of prosperity at cer- 
tain intervals might be none of the least. 

He was not only strong in natural abilities, with con- 
siderable acquisitions of knowledge, but preserved an 
uniform care to render them subservient to the great 
interests of religion and virtue. He was chaste and 
circumspect, yet pleasant in conversation, and of a win- 
ning obliging carriage and demeanor. He set to the 
world in different countries and languages a bright and 
amiable example, and (in a word was a shining instance 
that piety is not incompatible with a fine understand- 
ing.) He wrote ina pleasant, but strong and nervous 
style, having instead of a laboredjconnection of words, 
the agreeable talent of laying his »natter so close toyeth- 
er that makes it insensibly gain upon the reader, and 
while it allures his attention; adds profit to pleasure. 
Those who blame him on the score of his governors, 
perhaps do not sufficiently consider every requisite of 
government, that though many valuable purposes were 
subserved by his being vested withthe proprietary au- 
thority, he had it not in his, power always to do as he 
opr An ungrateful agent had in the latter part of 

‘is time involved him in many difficulties, which under 
his circumstances in other respects, very few men could 
have struggled through, and at the same time, preserv- 
ed the government as -he did for his children. In this, 
his interest among his friends the Quakers was such 
that he could command, and is said to liave had their as- 
sistance in person and property once or more, to a great 
degree. After the revolution his former obligations to, 
and intimacy with king James, drew a jealous eye over 
him, and made it necessary for the general good of the 
province to keep his terms at the English court. It is 
not unlikely that considerations of this sort, made seve- 
ral of his governors, and that they were not unjustifia- 
ble will be obvious to any one, who compares all the 
disadvantages that could possibly arise from the limited 
sphere, his lieutenant governors acted in. To what 
might at that time have ensued on his being totally de- 
prived ofthe government, which more than once seem- 
ed likely to have been the case. His religious writings 
in two volumes, folio, are worth the perusal of any who 
may incline toa further acquaintance with either his re- 
ligion or character. 

The third of the month called December, this year, 
died Ellis Pugh of North Wales, Pennsylvania. He 
was one of the early Welsh settlers of that province, to 
which he came overin the year 1687. He became a 
minister in 1680; in that capacity he wasa blessing to 
many, in 1706, visiting his own country, he staid there 
about two years, and then returned to Pennsylvania. - 

In the year 1719, Elizabeth Whartnaby and Rebecca 
Turner, and after them Elizabeth Rawlinson, and Lydia 
Lancaster all from England came on an acceptable reli- 
gious visit to Friends in these provinces and on the con- 
tinent. 

{1720.] In the year 1720 John Appleton from Eng- 
land visited this continent in the work of the ministry. 

The tenth of the month called March in the same 
year died in the forty-sixth year of his age, Vincent 
Caldwell of Marlborough in Chester county, Pennsy!- 
vania, he was convinced of the principles held by Friends 
about the age of seventeen, by the ministry of John 
Gratton. In the year 1699 he came over to settle in 
Pennsylvania. He travelled in the work of the minis- 
try divers times into the southern provinces. In the 
year 1718 he visited Friends in Barbadoes, Antigua &c. 
His sickness was about six days. He finished his course 
in a resigned frame of mind. 

(1721.] In the year 1721 Margaret Langdale from 
England visited the meetings of Friends in these pro- 
vinces, and the continent. Elizabeth Teague from 


| 


| 


England in the same service. 

[1721.] Now also came to visit these provinces in the 
work of the ministry John Fothergill on his second vi- 
sit, and with him Lawrence King. Their faithful ser- 
vices were to generul satisfaction. 

On the 24th of the month called October this year 
died Anthony Morris of Philadelphia. He came over 
among the settlers of West New Jersey about the year 
1680, and fixed at Burlington for several years. Then 
removing to Philadelphia, it became the place of his 
residence, the remaining part of his life. His services 
among the settlers were considerable, several ways, as 
a member and minister of the meeting at Philadelphia. 
He continued in. good esteem till his death, near forty 

ears. 
F About this time died also William Baldwin, of Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. - 

1725. In November this year died Thomas Light- 
foot of New Garden, Pennsylvania. He came there to - 
settle from Ireland in the year 1716. He had an emi- 
nent public testimony, and travelled some in the faithful 
exercise of it—was greatly beloved for his piety and 
virtue—left a general good character behind him, 
and was called from works to rewards in an advanced 
age. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT TO THE LEGISLATURE 
BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


In obedience with the directions of the Charter, the 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, submit their annual report. 

During the official year, twenty-one pupils have been 
admitted to the benefits of the institution, of whom ele- 
ven are males, and ten females. Of the whcle number 
under its care, thirty-two are educated at the expense 
of the state; nine on the charitable fund of New Jersey; 
sixteen by like means provided by the State Maryland; 
and thirteen at the cost of their parents or friends; be- 
sides which, there are two day scholars and seven board- 
ers employed in the house; in all, seventy-nine mutes. 
Twenty persons have been discharged during the same 
period, eleven boys, and nine girls. The Treasurer’s 
account, herewith submitted, will exhibit the financial 
operations of the establishment. 

Lewis Weld, Esq., principal of the institution, having 
resigned his place, to take the charge of a similar esta- 
blishment at Hartford, in Connecticut, the Board unani- 
mously appointed Asranam B. Hutton, Esq., who had 
most acceptably served them as first assistant teacher 
for many years, to succeed that gentleman. Much as 
the Directors régret the withdrawal of an officer so 
faithful and efficient, as the late head ef the school, they 
feel assured that his successor will fulfil the high trust 
committed to him with distinguished prudence aud 
ability. 

The Matron continues to merit the esteem and confi- 
dence of the Directors; and it is with gratitude the Board 
acknowledge the prosperous state of the Institution, 
eminently favoured with the divine protection and 
blessing. 

Annexed to this report are several documents, which 
are commended to the especial attention of the Legis- 
lature, and other patronsand friends of the Institution, 
as illustrative of the opinions herein submitted. 

WM. WHITE, President. 
By order, 
Attested—Epwarp Betrir, 
Philadelphia, December, 1830. 
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Letter of Lewts Weld, Esquire, to Roberts Vaux, Esquire | employed for three or four hours daily in some mechan: 


Chairman of a Committee, &e. of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, relative to the Penn- | 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Dear Sir, 

I have long sought to comply with a request you made | 
of me some months since, in regard to certain facts and 
results, pertaining to the operations and the history of | 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. I 
fear I shall be able now to do it, only in a very desulto- 
ry and unsatisfactory manner, owing to other urgent en- 
gagements; still, | shail take pleasure in attempting to 
recall and to state whatever may appear calculated to_ 
answer the end you propose. | need not attempt to) 
prove that the objects of the Institution are truly bene- | 
volent, nor to exhibit the disinterestedness of those who | 
have consecrated it to the best of purposes. It is not, 
in the common acceptation of the term, an asylum, but 
rather a semi@ary, whose principal object is to commu- 
nicate a good common education to young persons of | 
both sexes, who are by nature, disease, or accident, de- 
prived of hearing, and are consequently destitute of 
speech. Inthe prosecution of this object it has been en- 
gaged nine years and a half, since its incorporation. 
During almost eight years of this time, it has been my 
happiness to be connected with it as its principal, and 
I have therefore been familiar with most of its opera- 
tions. It is under the care ofa board of directors, con- 
sisting of about thirty highly respectable gentlemen, 
inhabitants of Philadelphia. This board meets month- 
ly. A committee of the board consisting of five mem- 
bers, called the executive committee, have the entire 
charge of details relating te the management of the 
school, the shops, supplies for the family, care of the 
building, admission and discharge of pupils, and in fact, 
in a general sense, of all the affairs of the establishment. 
Their acts however are not final, unless approved by 
the board. ‘To this end, minutes of all their proceed- 
ings, constituting the report, are presented to the 
board every month for approval. The committee meet 
semi-monthly, and the principal brings before them an 
account of all occurrences in the interim of their meet- 
ings, suggests plans for their approbation, mentions 
wants, and the stute of the institution in general. He 
is the organ of communication between them and the 
other officers. In this way a minute statement of the 
affairs of the institution, in all its departments, is con- 
stantly before those who are responsible to its immedi- | 
ate patrons and to the public. 

The instruction and government of the school and the 
family, are committed'to a principal, three or four as- | 
sistant teachers, a matron and steward, Other persons 
are employed in subordinate situations, sufficient for | 
the proper care of the pupils, both in and out of school. | 
All these are engaged on specified salaries, by the | 
board, and thus have no means of promoting private in- | 
terests, except as by their faithful attention to duty | 
they promote the general good. The principal is con- 
sidered responsible for the course of instruction, and | 
the good order of the institution in all respects, except | 
in regard to those things which naturally and necessari- | 
ly fall under the charge of the matron; such as the par- 
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ticular care of the female pupils, when out of school, and 
the domestic arrangements; respecting which, he only 
advises with the matren as Occasion may require. The | 

articular duties of the assistant teachers are expressed 
in their title. They take part with the principal and | 
matron in all which relates to instruction and govern- 
ment. 

A committee of ladies is appointed annually by the 
board, who meet monthly, and aid the matron in her pe- 
culiar department: 

Three physicians are also appointed, who render 
their services gratuitously, and attend in turn for peri- 
ods of two months each. . 

. 2 romote industrious habits, and prepare the pu- 
pils for we on returning to hehe bomen, they are 


| five deaf children each. 
containing four deaf children. 


ical or other employment, except the children of the 


wealthy whose friends do not wish them thus employed. 


| This feature of our system, we have found productive 
_ of great benefit. It promotes health, prevents idleness, 


exhibits the importance of reliance upon individual ef- 


fort for support, and demonstrates to the pupil his 


ability to be useful. This department is under the more 
particular care of the executive committee, and in re- 
gard to the females, of the matron and her assistants. 
Engaging thus, judiciously, in useful employments, has 
the effect rather to promote than retard intellectual im- 
provement. 

We have found that our system, if not a perfect, is at 
least a happy and successful one. We have arrived at 
it gradually, and have occasion to be satisfied with its 
results. We have been entirely united in our views 
and operations; and believe, that mutual confidence and 
harmonious action, are best secured by this course of 
accountability and inspection in regard to all the doings 
and necesssities of the institution. 

You are familiar with our course of instruction. It 
has continued the same for the last eight years, as has 
been, I believe, as successfully prosecuted as is com- 
mon in similar institutions, either in this country or in 
Europe. Our pupils remain with us four or five years, 
and then return to their homes. If they bave been 
under favourable circumstances as to health, age, natu- 
ral capacity, &c. they ordinarily return greatly improv- 
ed. We have had some cases of extraordinary profi- 
ciency, in which pupils have acquired an amount of 
knowledge, decidedly beyond that of a common educa- 
tion- If in my power, I will furnish you with a few 
specimens of original composition by the pupils, from 
which you may form some idea of their-attainments in 
the English language. 

Since the first organization of the institution, Zwo 
hundred and twenty-nine persons have been admitted as 
pupils, Some of these have not proved suitable sub- 
Jects for instruction, and from that and other causes, 
perhaps twenty or thirty of the whole number have .re- 
mained buta short time. Of these, one hundred and 
twenty-seven were males, and one hundred and two fe- 
males. They came from two hundred and one different 
families, and from nine different states. Eight were 
natives of Europe. Four of our pupils belonged to a 
family containing sia deaf and dumb children, and one 
grand child, Sav came from two families containip 
Twelve, from four families each 
‘ Twenty-four, from six- 
teen families each containing two deaf children: making 
sixty children from twenty-nine families, containing in 
the whole, instructed and uninstructed, seventy-nine 
deafand dumb children. About one hundred and forty 
of the pupils hitherto received, are supposed to have 
been born deaf, leaving eighty-nine whose deafness was 
the result of sickness or accident. Our information on 
these points is, however, quite imperfect. It is my own 
belief, that at least one half of all we have received, 
were born with the sense of hearing. As nearly as we 
can now ascertain, one hundred and two of these individ- 
uals were of English or Scotch descent, seventy three of 
German or Dutch, fifty-three of Irish, and one of French, 
There are eighty-three in the institution at present. 

Under a uniform course of instruction and govern- 
ment, deaf-mutes are managed without any difficulty. 
It is only necessary to treat such unfortunate persons 
rationally, to secure their cheerful obedience, and as 
consequences, their,improvement and happiness. Go- 
vernment among them must be decided, yet paternal; 
and-shew them in this way that their good is your ob- 
ject, and you secure their strong attachment and their 
gratitude. Itis a mistaken, though a too prevalent idea, 
that deaf-mutes are less amiable in their natural disposi- 
tions than others. It is true indeed, that when they 
have grown up uneducated, we may often see them mo- 
rose, selfish, and unhappy. The reason is obvious: they 
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have been neglected by their parents or guardians, have 
been vexed and tahtalized by the thoughtless, to pro- 
mote their own amusement, and they have sometimes 
been led into temptation by the wicked, as a kind of 
experiment upon human nature, under such circum- 
stances of misfortune. It is a melancholy truth, that 
persons are found base enough in some instances to 


teach them crime, from apparently no other motive than | 
Often they are injured by the 


a love of it themselves. 
unreasonable induigence of their friends, who instead of 
judging what is best for them and acting accordingly, 





| feelings in particular cases, by the surprise, delight and 
gratitude expressed by parents and others, when they 
come to see the improvements made by their clildren. 
Notwithstanding what [have said, the institution stands 
high in public favour. It has received the approbation 
_of the legislatures of several states, and will spare no 
| pains still to deserve it. 
To enlighten the public mind, as to the importance of 
) seeking out these children of misfortune, and sending 
\them to the institution, we have resorted to various 
| methods; such as, having stated public examinations, 


allow them to do as they please, on the ground, that as | advertising in the newspapers, and sending out reports 
they are necessarily deprived of many pleasures which | and circulars to influential persons in different parts of 
others enjoy, they must be permitted to pursue those | the country. We have however found nothing so effect- 
for which they havea relish, even to excess. All these | ual as travelling with one or more of cur pupils,and act- 
evils operate unfavourably upon their characters; but | ually exhibiting their proficiency. Parents and friends of 


who exposed to them would escape injury? The fault 
is to be charged, not to the deaf and dumb themselves, 
but to those who neglect or abuse them. And, great as 
these evils may sometimes be, it is rare that education, 
particularly that instruction in moral and religious truth, 
does not in a great measure remove them. It is often 
forgotten, that without instruction they know nothing 
of the great truths of Christianity. ‘This is strictly the 
fact, and furnishes, to the benevolent mind, one of the 
most powerful arguments for their education. Shall we 
blame those for acting counter to the laws of God, who 
know not that there is a God? Shall we condemn those 
for selfishness and ingratitude, who have had scarcely 
the least opportunity of learning the opposite virtues?’ 
They are indeed imitative creatures, and see virtuous 
conduct in others; but how much more of an opposite 
character, do they see in their intercourse with the 
world. The truth is, they are naturally just like others 
of their fellow-men. There is the same diversity of 
talent and disposition among them, and it is owingsonly 
to their unfortunate situation, if they do not exhibit both 
the one and the other as advantageously. 

Let me’ mention some of the erroneous views and 
practices of many of the friends of deaf-mutes, to 
which I have alluded. The legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, since April 1821, have made provision for the con- 
stant support and education of fifty indigent, mute chil- 
dren of the state. 
Yet, notwithstanding every satisfaction is afforded in re- 
gard to the kind care with which pupils are unifcrmly 
treated in the institution, both in health and sick. ess; 
though we offer to board, clothe, instruct in the 
common branches of knowledge, inthe great truths of 
religion, and in some proper business, without expense 
to the parent, multitudes are found who accept our of- 
fers with reluctance, and not a few who decline them 
altogether. Some object to their child being taught 
the English language, others want the benefits of his 

“labour at home; others know he would ‘‘fret,”’ and would 
net stay and learn; others fear he would die, should he 
cross the mountains, and some others absolutely refuse 
to credit dur assertions, as to the practicability of his re- 
ceiving the education we propose. Thus, many, dur- 
ing the last ten years, have been kept in their native 
darkness, through the ignorance, prejudice, or excess- 
ivé fondness of friends. Still, more of the poor are ed- 
ucated in proportion to their numbers, than of the other 
classes of society; and many more actually belong to the 
poorer classes. It is often a great misfortune to a deaf 
youth to be rich; for, unless his guardians are enlighten- 
ed, they may be too penurious to pay for his educa- 
tion, and, since we cannot receive him as a charity scho- 
lar, he remains untaught. I know many instances of 
this class, in which, if the friends had been poor, we 
might have had the delightful privilege of educating 
their doubly unfortunate children, and, by the blessing 
of God, of preparing them for happiness in this and the 
future world. ‘These evils however are lessening from 
year to year, and as general intelligence is diffused 
among tlie mass of the people, must disabpear. Weare 
often most richly compensated for any trial to our own 


| 
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deaf-mutes, remote from the institution, have thus an 
opportunity of witnessing for themselves the results of 
instruction. We have made it an object to visit them 
at their homes, and induce them, if poor, to avail them- 
selves of the legislative bounty. Still Il am obliged to 
say, that owing to some of the causes above-mentioned, 
the number of charity scholars, provided for by the le- 
gislature, is often deficient. For the last two or three 
years, we have rarely had fifty on our state-list, though 
there are between five and six hundred in the state, and 
many more than fifty are of suitable age for instruction. 
Delegations from the institution have several times visit- 
ed our legislature, and in regard to it, have never been 
Cisappointed. We have uniformly received the cordial 
approbation of that enlightened body, and, what is better 
for the cause of benevolence, its liberal patronage. It 
has afforded instruction, for longer or shorter periods, 
to about one hundred and fifty indigent deaf and dumb 
persons, from all parts of the state; some of whom are 
now under instruction, and the rest returned to their 
friends, with greatly increased abilities for usefulness 
and enjoyment. How many families have thus been 
made glad, by the relief of their children from an appal- 
ling misfortune! How many youth have thus been ren- 
dered useful in life: and how much may yet be effected, 
through the countenance and support already given, and 
which will, there is the best reason to believe, still be 


A just, liberal and benevolent act. | given, to the objects of the institution! 


In the winter of 1828, I wassent with three of my pu- 
pils to the legislature of Maryland, for the purpose of 
offering, on behalf of the institution, to educate such 
deaf and dumb persons as they might see fit to provide 
for, on the same terms as we receive those supported by 
our own legislature. The subject was a new one, and* 
was presented at a time when that state was just em- 
barking in some of its greatest works of internal im- 
provement. It was however taken up with a unanimity 
and spirit, such as I am persuaded are 1arely equalled; 
and, after attending our exhibitions and hearing our pro- 
posals in regard to the poor within their bounds, the two 
houses by an unanimous vote provided for the support, 
in this institution, of twenty indigent children of the state 
for the term of five years. Sixteen of these are now en- 

| joying the advantages thus provided, and the remainder 
have been selected, and will soon be sent here. 

The legislature of New Jersey made a similar provision 
|some years since, and are now supporting, or have al- 
| ready supported here, eighteen indigent pupils. After 

a visit, such as I have mentioned, during the last winter, 
the New Jersey assembly, with entire unanimity, ex- 
tended the term for the instruction of cach of her pupils, 
and made other salutary and gratifying arrangements in 
| relation to the general object. 

The prompt and continued patronage of these highly 
influential and respectable bodies of men, cannot fail to 
be very encouraging. The institution has felt it to be 
so, and has endeavoured to use every means in its power 
to answer their reasonable expectations. The union of 
several states in the patrpnage of one institution is high- 
ly important; from the fact that the population of no one, 
even of our largest states, is sufficient to furnish annually 
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the requisite number of pupils for the supply of a school, | charge of his duties. 1 have taken this step after much 
A few years after the establishment of a school, it must consideration and while I believe it to be consistent 
obviously depend only upon the annual increase of deaf with duty, am persuaded that it will not retard the pros- 
and dumb persons for its yearly supply of pupils; or | perity or usefulness of the institution. The principal 
rather, upon thdse generally within a particular extent | elect possesses the best qualifications for his office .— 
of country, who annually arrive at the proper age for The experience of more than eight years in the institu- 
commencing their education. This institution is now | tion, most of the time as first assistant instructor, has 
capable of educating all, I believe I may safely say, of ; made him intimately acquainted whith its affairs; while 
this portion of deaf-mutes, within the bounds of Penn. | his skill aud success as a teacher, together with his high 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. At all | standing as a gentleman anda christian, have secured 
events, it has never yet refused a suitable applicant, and | for him the entire confidence of the board of direotors 
would even feel warranted in making the same offers to | and of the friends of the school. The assistant teachers 
the legislature of Virginia, which these states, with the | are worthy of and enjoy the same confidence; and their 
exception of Delaware, have accepted, in regard to the hearty and able co-operation in measures for the ad- 
instruction of such as she might provide for. vancement of the cause may be fully relied on. The 

‘Lhe multiplication of these institutions is undesirable. | excellent matron of the instituticn, who has been in it 
Not more than perhaps six or seven, respectable as to | from its establishment, yet remains; and if the faithful 
size and numbers, can be furnished with pupils by the | and unremitted devotion of the best years of life to the 





present population of the United States; or, indeed, a 
much larger population. Permit me to refer you to 
some of the publications of this institution, for further 
statements on this subject, in which facts are mentioned 
that place it in a clear light. 


You are aware that this institution, as well as that of 


N. York, of Ohio, and of North Carolina, has for two or 
three years past,been applying to.the general govern- 
ment foraid. ‘This application has been favourably recciv- 
ed by Congress. A billhasin two instances passed the 
senate of the United States, granting the aid desired; 
namely, a township of land; but in neither case it was 
reached in the course of business in the House of Rep- 
resentatives before the close of the session. At the ap- 
proaching session, the bill last introduced is to be act- 
ed on, and there is much reason to hope, from the deep 
interest which many members of that honourable body 
have expressed in the object that it will be passec.— 
Members of the institution have been twice to Wash- 
ington with some of our pupils, and have found that the 
cares of government and the business of legislation do 
not prevent the law-givers and rulers of our common 
country, hearing, with the most gratifying attention, 
the calls of benevolence. When the bill of which I 
have spoken was first proposed inthe senate, some of 
our friends were alarmed lest one of its features should 
lead to the establishment of too many institutions and 
thus injure the general cause. It proposes to grant a 
township of land to each state in the union, to be sold 
within a specified time and the avails to be appropriat- 
ed to the education of the indigent deaf and dumb.— 
There is however, I conceive, little sonaets if proper 
measures are taken to make the subject well understood. 
The legislature of each state will be enabled to send 
their pupils wherever they please for education, and 
will naturally desire to make this fund permanently and 
most extensively useful. Should each state establish 
an institution for itself, it would expend perhaps the 
greater part, orall of the fund thus obtained, in the 
erection of buildings and other preparations to com- 
mence a school; whereas, should it appropriate the 
yearly interest of the money in the education of its pu- 
pils in some institution already established, it might 
probably be sufficient to instruct all its poor for a long 
period. Besides, an established institution can afford tu 
receive pupils ata very cheap rate, compared with a 
recent one. The time we hope is not very distant,when 
this institution will be enabled to reduce its price to an 
equality with that of even common schools. At pres- 
entit islow. It furnishes instruction, food, clothing, 
books, stationary and medical attendance, with the con- 
stant care of the pupils for one hundred and sixty dollars 
per annum. 

I have written in haste and f fear at too great length, 
but have notime to prune and condense. I must not 
close however, without mentioning a single circum- 
stance in which I am peisonally concerned. I am 
about to leave the institution. My resignation was of- 
fered and acce some weeks since, my successor is 
appointed and is ina day or two to commence the dis- 





cause of benevolence and a willingness still to discharge . 
difficult, but indispensible duties, render any individual 
worthy of praise,she deserves it. On the whole, the in- 
stitution is in a very prosperous state, and its prospects 
of long continued usefulness to the unfortunate are 
highly encouraging. In separating myself from it,from 
its directors and officers, with whom I have so long act- 
el in entire harmony and friendship, I experience, I 
assure you, many painful emotions. I think I am do- 
ing right; but whatever may be my own situation in 
future life, I shall not fail to remember this institution 
with affection, and to desire for it, its inmates, its guar- 
Gians and friends, the best blessings of dleaven. 
With sentiments of sincere respect and 
regard, I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
LEWIS WELD. 





Philadelphia October 4th 1830. 


TERMS. ; 

Pupils are received under the expectation of their re- 
maining at least two years in the institution, at the an- 
nual charge of $160. For which sum, they are provided 
with board, lodging, washing, tuition, stationary, and 
medical attendance. 

No deduction is made for vacation. 

Those who wish to avail themselves of the state boun- 


ty, by addressing a letter (post paid) to the * Principal 


of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Philadelphia,” will 
be informed on what conditions the applicant can be ad- 
mitted. 

In all cases it is desirable, that the deaf-mute should 
be between the age of ten and twenty. : 

It is also very desirable that the deaf and dumb should 
be taught to form letters with a pen or pencil, and, if 
possible, to write the names of some common objects, 
before they are sent to the institution. 

This can be done without a great deal of difficulty,, 
and will save much valuable time. 

The most advantageous time for admitting pupils, is 
the first of October in each year, and punctuality in this 
particular is important, as the new classes in the school 
are formed at this period. Pupils will, however, be re- 
ceived at other times of the year, if unavoidable circum- 
stances prevent their being placed in the institutiog by 
the first of October. 


Payments are expected to be made every six months 
in advance. 
The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in 

account with John Bacon, semen ier nen received 


and paid from December 20, 1829, to 20,1830, 
inclusive. 
DR. 

1830, Dec. 20. To cash paid to this date, and 

charged to the following accounts, viz. 
Family expenses, : ° - $5,179 65 
Salaries of matron, principal and four assist- 

ant teachers, steward, and superintendents 

of manufactures, . : . 3,862 49 
Incidentals, : : . . 694 43 
Interest on loan, - - - 350 00 
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232 01 


House furniture, - : - 
Manvfactures, raw materials, &c. - 1,946 48 
Private pay pupils, expended for clothing,&c. 68 39 








$12,333 45 
2,824 64 

$15,158 09 
CR. 


Balance due the Institution, —_- - 





1829, Dec. 20. By balance due the Institu- 
tion this day, - -. - 

1830, Dec. 20. By cash received to this date, 
and placed to the credit of the following 
accounts, viz. 


$1,596 57 


Commonwealth of Penn., indigent pupils, 5,427 73 
State of Maryland, ‘ 2,289 72 
State of New Jersey, do. 1,051 07 


Private pay pupils, = - - - 1,889 68 


§ 


proportion of the time of the present officers is required 
at the Mayor’s court and office, and whether they 
_can attend to all the other duties required by 
‘law. LI proceed cheerfully in reply to state my views 
on the subject, which result in the impression that it is 
| expedient and proper that an additional number of 
| High Constables should be appointed. ‘The erdinance 
| of 1798 authorised the appointment of one High Con- 
stuble and defined his duties. Atthat period the po- 
pulation of the city was about -38,000, In 1811, a se- 
cond High Constabie was granted, the population was 
then about 50,009, The duties of the High Consta- 
bles as prescribed in the ordinance of 98, 2d section, 
| are numerous, and embraces various subjects of police 
| business, each one of whichis in itself extensive and 
In order that the case may be fairly esti- 


important. 
mated, jermit me to enumerate the duties prescribed to 
| the officer. Heis required to walk daily through the 


Manufacturing departments, — - - 2,585 33 | streets, lanes and alleys of the city, so as to traverse the 
Donations by visitors at the Asylum, - 65 94 | whole city in a reasonable time, to examine all vagrants, 
Annual contributions of members, - 202 00 | beggarsund idle and disordery persons, and to have 
Life subscription, . ‘ : 20 60 | them dealt with according to law, to give notice of all 


Interest accrued on a debt due the Institution, 


= 15 80} nuisances, obstructions and impedimentsin the streets, 
Family expenses, sales of flour barrels, &c. 


14 25. and to attend to their removal, to give information of all 
' violations of the laws and ordinances, and to furnish the 
$15,158 09 | names of the offenders, and witnesses in order to the 
1830, Dec. 21. By balance due the Institution, 2,824 64 | prosecution; and further, to be subject to such service 





4 


E. E, Philadelphia, Dec. 21st, 1830, 
. ; JOHN BACON, 
Treas. P. I. for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Examined and approved, Dec. 22, 1830. 
ALEXANDER HENRY, 
J. VAUGHAN, 
PAUL BECK, 
Committee of Accounts. 


ee 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS, 
Thursday Evening Dee. 23. 


Mr. Wetherill presented a _remonstrance from the | 


Trustees of the University against making Ninth street 
a marketstand. Referred to Market committee. 

Mr. Johnson presented a petition from sundry vic- 
tualers, praying for the eréction of porticoes at the end 
of the market houses, to shelter the end stalls from the 
weather: Referred to Market committee. 

A communication was received fyom the clerks of the 
Select and Common Councils of Pittsburgh, with two 
maps of that city and itsenvirons. It is mentioned in 


the communication, that the whole of the workmanship | 


of the map was executed in Pittsburg, and that the 
greater part of the materials used in its construction, aré 
the products of the manufactories in the city and its vi- 
cinity. 

Mr. Lippincott was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Waysand Means, Mr. Neff'a member of the 
Library Committee, and Mr. Cuthbert a member of the 
Committee on Fire Companies—in place of Mr. Boyd, 
resigned. = * : 

On motion of Mr. Johnson it was resolved that the 
City Commissioners be directed to insist on the Con- 
tractors supplying the city with oil suitable for the sea- 
son. 

‘Thé Committee to whom was referred the memorial 
ofthe Pérmanent Bridge Company, reported that it 
would be expedient to leave the opening of Beach street 
to the regular course of law, without the interference on 
the part of the city. . 

The following communication was received from the 
Mayor, 

Margr’s Orricz, Dec. 7, 1830. 
To Chas, Massey, Esq. Chairman of Committee on 
High Constables, 

Dear Sir,—I have your favour of the 4th inst. in 
which you ask my opinion, with such information as 
I possess, in reference to the expediency of appointing 
two additional High Constables, and also inquire whut 

Voi, VI. 


| as may be required by the Mayor, Recorder, and Al- 
| derman or Mayor’s court. Extensive and various as 
these duties were at the period of their establishment, 
they have been greatly increased by subsequent ordi- 
nances, as well as from very natural and obvious causes, 
Our city now covers a vast extent, its population a- 
mounts to more than 80,000, every increase and enlarge- 
ment of the occupations of our citizens, calls for increas- 
ed attention from the police, and the tenor of the ordi- 
) nance referred to seems to sanction what has grown in- 
| to universal practice, a resort to the Mayor for redress 
| of «ll sorts of grievances. 
I need scarcely add that the spirit of the ordinance of 
| 98, cannot be supported with two high constables. 
| Another important consideration is the great increase 
of criminal offences, such as the passing of counterfeit 
| money, larcenies, burglaries, and the like, all of which 
| are expected to be prevented, or the perpetrators there- 
' of arrested, through the intervention of the Mayor. The 
‘detection, arrest and conviction of such offenders, re- 
quires almost the constant attention of the present of- 
ficers, nor can such business be successfully prosecuted 
without an almost exclusive-devotion to it. The re- 
covery of stolen property, and the collection of testi- 
| mony to insure conviction, requires alike degree of time 
| and attention. Connected with this branch are the sit- 
| tings of the Mayor’s Court, to which the High Consta- 
) bles are required to give attendance, and to the business 
| of which, in reference to prisoners and witnesses, their 
service is highly important. In the aggregate, about 
three months in the year are eccupied by the sittings 
of the court, during which period it is difficult to assign 
any other duty to these officers, and as they are for most 
occasions, the only suitable messengers for the business 
of the Mayor, their regularattendance at his office seems 
to be indispensable. The addition of two High Consta- 
bles, would enable the Mayor to effect a division of their 
duties, in such a manner, 2s to afford great additional 
security, and satisfaction, to the citizens. By assigning 
to each a district, requiring him to reside within the 
bounds, making public his office and residence, a con- 
venient source of relief and redress would be afforded, 
and a more vigilant supervision maintained. Another 
division of their special duties, in reference to the crimi- 
nal and other offences against the law, would be natural 
and salutary, but it seems unnecessary to enter into fur- 
ther detail. While on this subject, may be allowed to 
remark, that no other city presents, for any case of 
emergency, so weak a police. The High Coustables 
are the only controllable and disposable force, the night 
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watch excepted. ‘They are the only persons under eur 
city government, who are paid for, and who are bound 
by their special duty to personal risk and exertions, in 
this kind of service. Happily we can rely upon that 
best safeguard, the peaceful and orderly character of 
our citizens; but it is a question of grave importance, 
whether emergencies should not be provided against by 
some further enactments’? And here ! venture to sug- 
gest, that this object may be attained, to a considerable 
extent, with but slight change in the present arrange- 
ment, and without much additional expenditure. The 
silent watch form a part of our present system, the utility 
and advantage of whose operations has been questioned. 
I by no means allege that their service can be altogether 
dispensed with, but I entertain the opinion, that the 
same men can be made subservient to other important 
put poses of general police, and accomplish all the da- 
ties they at present perform. The business of espionage 
on the conduct of the loud watch,which is almost the sole 
dutyof the silent watch,can scarcely require the exclusive 
attention of so many men; nor do I think the arrange- 
ment, under which this duty is performed, the most sa- 
acious, or the best adapted to the purpose. They 
ve too exclusively the character of watchmen them- 
selves, and are too much identified with them in dress, 
in time and place of assembling, and in other particulars. 
The result is to render them obnoxious while their 
identity with the loud watch detracts from their influ- 
ence and authority. 
if they were invested with authority as officers of the 
general police, made subject to orders for general pur- 
poses, as well by day as by night, the same amount of 
service they now render could be more effectually re- 
quired of them, and other important assistance derived. 
This arrangement would afford the Head of the Police 
a force of considerable efficiency, at all times subject to 
control. This suggestion leads me to a provision which 
I had the honour to suggest toa preceding body of 
Councils. I mean the vesting in the Mayor the power 
of removal, and change of station of the watchmen. 
The power to appoint is not essential or desirable 
but the right of immediately removing an incompetent 
or unfaithful watchman, should be incident to the sta- 
tion of the Head of the Police. The same argument 
applies to High Constables. However careful in the 
selection, no one can be secure in the continuance of 
the good conduct or moral and physical fitness of such 
officers. The Councils have granted this privilege in 
the case of the City Solicitor, with whoma difficulty 
scarcely could arise, requiring the exercise of such 
power. They have also directed it, in the case of the 
Captain and Lieutenant of the Watch: It is true, with 
regard to watchmen, that they may be suspended or 
removed through the intervention of the City Commis- 
sioners, but this is a resort which, it can be easily seen, 
may often result in unnecessary delay, and in relaxation 


of and interference with the vigour and activity of the- 


olice. It seems most proper that the Mayor whose daily 
inspection some of the watch undergo, and who is hel 
responsible fur their good conduct, should have a direct 
and immediate remedy in all cases of misconduel or in- 
competency, proven to his satisfaction. This want of pow- 
er forms a case of responsibility, without adequate au- 
thority toapply aremedy. There are many details 
connected with the general srrangements above referr. 
ed to, which might be enumerated, but I shall not tres- 
pass longer on your attention. Having met your inqui- 
ries with such views as occur, I cheerfully leave them 
for the more mature consideration of your committee, 
am 
Dear sir, very respectfully, 
B. W. RICHARDS. 
Ordinances were passed, to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two additional High Constables—to make the 
silent watch officers of general police—to fix the salary 
of the city solicitor—and relating to the bonds given by 
certain officers for the discharge of their duty. 


: “ 
“a 


(JanvaRY 
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To the bill to authorise the appointment of High 
Constables, the following report was prefixed. 

The committee to whom was referred the petition 
of sundry citizens, praying Councils to sanction their 
application to the Legislature for an act of incorporation, 
to light the city of Philadelphia with gas, report 

That in the opinion of your committee, it would be 
unwise on the part of Councils to suffer the supply of 
so important an element, to be placed under the con- 
troul, and superintendance of any corporation. That 
no corporstion should exist within the city for any per- 
poses, or under any circumstances in which the health, 
the comfort, or the pecuniary interests of our fellow cit- 
izens are involved, and consequently that the prayer of 
the petitioners ought not to be granted. - we 

Your committee (notwithstanding) are of the opinion 
that it is expedient to light the city with gas for the gen- 
eral benefit and convenience of the citizens generally, 
under the: direction and superintendance of the City 
authorities, but that a subject of so much importance 
requires to be proceeded in with caution and delibera- 
tion, and under those impressions, beg leave to offer 
the following resolution. : 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
a joint committee of three members from each Council 
be appointed to take the subject of introducing gas for 
lighting the City into consideration, that they procure 
every necessary information, with estimates of the ex- 
pence, the probable revenue which would be derived 
from it, together with all matters connected with the 
subject, and report thereon to Councils. 


REPORT OF THE CANAL COMMISSIONERS. 

By the attention of a friend at Harrisburg, we have 
reccived the Report of the Canal Commissioners, con- 
tained ina pamphlet of forty-eight pages. Its great 
lergth obliges us to divide this interesting document, 
which gives a very full and satisfactory view of the 
great improvements under the care of the Commission- 
ers, 


The Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania re- 
spectfully submit the following Report: 

That in pursuance of the notice of their being con- 
tinued as the board of canal commissioners, under 
the act reducing the number of its members, they 
met at Harrisburg thé first day of their cfficial year, 
and immediately entered upon their duties. 

The commissioners, knowing the anxiety of the 
legislature and citizens of the commonwealth, in re- 
lation to the deep interests involved in the state ca- 
nal, and the importance of its early ——o. de- 
termined to exert all the power with which they were 
invested to cause the canal and rail way, to the en- 
tire extent authorized by law, to be finished within 
the present year. “They were aware that to accom- 
plish this would require great and persevering exer- 
tions on the part of the officers and agents in the ser- 
vice of the state, and with the hope that the pre- 
sence of the board on the respective divisions to au- 
thorize and enforce prompt and necessary measures, 
would preduce beneficial results, the board conclu- 
ded to visit the whole line of canal and rail-way as 
early in the year as possible. By such visit the mem- 
bers of the board could acquire a personal knowledge 
of every part of the canal; would be enabled to com- 
pare the works planned and executed under differ- 
ent engineers; could decide upon the advantages or 
disadvantages of different arrangements and designs, 
and authorize the adoption of whatever they believed 
was most economical and beneficial. Such visit 
would also afford the opportunity of an acquaintance 
with the habits, acquirements and competency of the 
officers and agents on the canal, and would better 
enable the commissioners to decide upon the justice 
of claims for damages. 
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The immediate inspection of the works appeared | 


the more indispensible, as no general examination | 
had been made by any former board, doubtless from 
the opinion that this service did not come within the 
range of their duty, under the laws then existing. 

he commissioners, therefore, after taking such 
measures, before leaving Harrisburg, as seemed ne- 
‘cessary to insure activity on the several divisions, 
antil reached by the Loard, adjourned to Johnstown, 
at which place they commenced their examinations 
of the canal, on the 5th of July, and continued this 
dut along the western division to Pittsburg. 

rom Pittsburg the board proceeded to the head 
of the Juniata division, and from thence pursued their 
inspection through the whole line of canal and rail 
way east of the mountains, giving as they progressed, 
such instructions to the agents on the works as seemed 
most advisable. This tour of duty terminated at 
Harrisburg, on the 16th of September. 

After remaining some time at Harrisburg, attend- 
ing to the business most pressing on the board, the 
commissioners separated to {give their attention se- 
verally on different divisions, with a view to urge the 
completion of the work in their charge. 

The result of the operations: of the season have 
been satisfactory to the commissioners, as they have 
been enabled to accomplish the leading duty assigued 
them. The water has been admitted into four hun- 
dred and six miles of canal; twenty miles more being 


general information on this subject, and may furnish 
some useful data for calculation and comparison, 

In the plan of the Pennsylvania canal, two princi- 
pal leading lines of communication have been kept 
in view. The great central line from Philadelphia, 
crossing the Susquehanna at the mouth of the Juniata, 
and extending westward to the Ohio river at Pitts- 
burg, and the line diverging from this at the mouth 
of the Juniata, and pursuing the course of the Sus- 
quehanna to Northumberland, and from thence the 
courses of the West and North branches of that 
river, with the view of being finally extended 
throughout the important northern region of the 
state. The completion of the central line from the 
mouth of the Juniata to Philadelphia is evidently of 
equal interest to the east, west and north. 

The length of the central line of rail way and ca- 
nal from Philadelphia to Pittsburg is three hundred 
and ninety-seven miles. ‘The water has been intro- 
duced into two hundred and ten miles of this line, 
and twenty 1niles more are nearly ready to receive it. 
The central line has been arranged into the follow$ 
ing divisions, viz: 

Tue Rart Roap Division, extending from Co- 
lumbia to Philadelphia, The whole length of the 
divis‘on from the intersection of Vine and Broad 
streets, in Philadelphia, to the south end of the canal 
basin at Columbia, is eighty-one miles and three- 
fourths of a mile. Forty and a half miles of the road 


the whole extent authorized, requires but the com- | bed has been prepared to receive the rails. No other 


ae of a few pieces of work to be declared 
nished. 

The forty miles of rail way bed directed to be 
placed under contract, has been graded, bridged and 
completed, ready for the reception of the rails, ex- 
cepting only a small amount of work on two sections, 
and on two bridges, } 


When it is considered that the first appropriation 
for the Pennsylvania canal was made as late as the 
25th of Feb, 1826, and then only to the small amount 
of three hundred thousand dollars; that the first con- 
tracts are dated the last of June, 1826; that the first 
ground was broken the 4th of July of that year, and 
that now within the year 1830, four hundred and 
twenty-six miles of canal has been finished, and a 
considerable part of this through a country peculiarly 
difficult, it cannot but be acknowledged that though 
there have been many errors to regret, there has been 
also much effected, flattering” to tlie power and be- 
neficial to the interests of the state. Within the short 
period of four years and five months, an immense 
amount of labour on our public works has been done, 
and although unfortunate arrangements and excessive 
é itures have, oe ae serene an pees yet 
great progress has been made in the mighty task the 
state oA undertaken. Much experience has been 

i and many errors may, in future, be avoided. 

iliful engineers, contractors and workmen have 
been multiplied, and their capabilities ascertained. 
The necessity of employing none but faithful, inte li- 
gent and experienced engineers, the exclusion of 
all favoritism, and the strict enforcement of economy 
in the construction of our public works, has become 
obvious to all, 


work has been authorized on this division; 


CANAL DIVISIONS. 


The Eastern Division, extends from the ter- 
mination of the rail road at Columbia, to the outlet 
lock on Duncan’s Island, and is forty-two miles and 
eighty-five hundredths of a mile in Iength. 

- ‘Twenty-four miles of this division are navigable. 
Ten miles more nearly finished. The balance not 
authorized to be placed under contract. 

Part of the Susquehanna division, extending from 
the outlet lock at Duncan’s Island, to the commence- 
ment of the Juniata division, on said isiand. The 

| length of this part of the canal is one mile and fifty- 
eight hundredths of a mile. This portion of the 
line is navigable. 

The Juniata Division, extending from its junc- 
tion with the Susquehanna division, on Duncan’s 
Island, to the end of section No, 184, one-fourth of 
a mile above Huntingdon, and being eighty-nine 
miles ann five hundredths of ja mile in length, 

Eighty miles of this division are navigable, the 
remainder only requires the completion of two aque- 

ducts. , 

The Canal AND SLACK-WATER DIvIsIon, pro- 

osed to extend from the end of the canal at Hunt- 
ingdon, to the head of the canal basin, near Holli- 
daysburg, as designed by Moncure Robinson, The 
length of this division will be thirty-nine miles. 

No part of this division has been authorized to be 
placed under contract. ea 

Rart-Way oR MACADAMIZED TURNPIKE, ex- 
tending from the head of the basin, near Hollidays- 
burg, located by Moncure Kobinson, and following 


il as far as authorized, being | the route and plan proposed by him, to the head of 
eal het ted now enabled to make such | the basin, at Johnstown, the distance is thirty-seven 


statements as regards the principal features, general 
structure and actual cost of these improvements as 


miles ninety-three hundredths of a mile. 
Various surveys have been made, and different 


will give the citizens of the commonwealth (at whose | routes and plans have been te pene for this port- 


expense they were constructed) a better acquaint- | age, but no part of the line 


ance with their great public works than it has 
hitherto been in the power of the commissioners to 
present in their annual reports. A condensed view 
of the leading facts relating to the state canals and 
of the principal works in its construction presented 
ina single document, accessible to all, may prove 
satisfactory to many who have not opportunities of 


as been authorized to 
be placed under contract. The lowest depression 
of the Allegheny mountairf, within the range of the 
portage, is at Sugar Run Gap, and this is one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty four feet seven inches 
above top water in the basin, at Hollidaysburg; one 
thousand one hundred and forty-one feet above the 
top water line of the basin at Johnstown, and one 
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hundred feet above the bottom of the tunnel, pro- 
posed by Moncure Robinson, in his report of last 
year. 

The WestTERN Division cf the Pennsylvania 
canal, extending from the head of the basin at Johns- 
town, to the out-let lock, into the Monongahela ri- 
ver at Pittsburg. ‘he whole length of this division 
is one hundred and four miles and thirty-three hun- 
dredths of a mile. 

This divisicn of the canal, is navigable throughout 
its whole course, as is also a branch of three-fourths 
of a mile in length, which leads into the Allegheny 
river, at the town of Allegheny. 

‘The divisions leading northward, from the Juniata, 
at Duncan’s island, and their several lengths are as 
follows: 

The SusquEHANNA Division, extending from the 
out-let lock into the Susquehanna,at Duncan’s island, 
to the south end of the towing path bridge at Nor- 
thumberland. The length of this division is thirty- 
nine miles. This division is in navigable order. 

The West Brancnu Division, extending from 
the south end of the towing path bridge, at Northum- 
berland, to the end of the towing path, one mile and 
one-fourth above the feeder dam, at Muncy ripples. 
This division is twenty four milés and a half in length, | 
and is in navigable order. , 

The Nort Brancu Division, extends from its | 

int of intersection with the West Branch, in the | 

asin, in the town of Northumberland, to the feeder | 
dam at Nanticoke falls, and is fifty-five miles and a 
half in length. 

The water has been admitted into this division, 
but it is not yet entirely navigable. The slackwater | 
extends five miles above the Nanticoke dam, and 
within two miles and a half of Wilkesbarre. 

The other divisions of canal are, TT 

The DeLaware Division. This extends from | 
the tide basin at Bristol, to the north side of the feed- | 
er dam at Easton. Its length is fifty-nine miles and | 
three-fourths. The water has been admitted into this | 
division, but only twenty-five miles are yet navigable. | 
Part of the work first constructed, has proved defect- | 
ive, and requires extensive repairs. 

The FrREncH CREEK FEEDER extends from near 
Bemus’ mill, on French creek, to its termination at | 
Muddy run. Its length is nineteen miles and a half. 
The water has been admitted into this line from 
some small streams. ° 

Although the canal and rail way has been arranged 
into divisions, and these into lines, and though no 
connexion is meditated between some of the divisions, 
yet appropriations have been made under the general 
name of the Pennsylvania canal and rail way. Ac- 
counts have, however, been kept with reference to 
divisions and lines. 

From these accounts it appears, that the whole 
amount of moneys appropriated for the Pennsylvania 
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DELAWARE DIVISION. 
By superintendents, &c. 1,168,385 61 
supervisors, 10,000 00 





—————_————. 1,178,585 61 
EASTERN DIVISION, 
By superintendents,&c. 1,202,830 11 
supervisors, 11,233 64 
—_—_———_ 1,214,063 75 
NORTH BRANCH DIVISION, 
By superintendents, &c. 1,002,483 03 
supervisors, 5,000 00 
—_——_———-_ 1,007,483 03 
WEST BRANCH DIVISION, 
By superintendents,&c. 349,004 874 
supervisors, 5,600 00 
—_—_-———_-_ 354,604 874 
FRENCH CREEK FEEDER. 
By supérintendents,&c. 287,103 72 


supervisors, 5,000 00 
————__ 292,103 72 
RAIL-ROAD. 
By superintendents, &c. - - 287,584 564 


SUSQUEHANNA DIVISION, 

By superintendents, &c. 1,039,256 77 
supervisors, 9,200 00 
vaennemanhioncniie’ S06 £06 PF 


By board of canal commissioners, 29,000 00 
board of appraisers, - - 54 00 
board of internal improvement, 5,990 00 
balance in the treasury, - 4,540 70 


$10,288,309 59 

Of the amount thus drawn, settlements have been 
made at the treasury of upwards of ten millions, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the accounts 
showing the application of the balance, are in a train 
of adjustment. 

It will be perceived that to form the necessary con- 
nexions between the parts of the canal already fin- 
ished, so as to fulfil the original design, and render 
the canal productive, will require the completion of 
the rail-way between Philadelphia and Columbia; 
the completicn of nine miles of canal between Mid- 
dletown and Marietta; of thirty-nine miles of canal 
and slack water navigation; and of thirty-eight miles 
of portage road, between the canal at Huntingdon, 
and the canal at Jchnstown. ‘These works may be 
justly viewed as necessary and profitable connexions, 
and not as extensions. "The board have, therefore, 
deemed it proper to embrace them inthis statement, 
in relation to the general work. 

Asa brief view of the several divisions of the canal 


.and rail way, and of the necessary connecting works, 


may be satisfactory, the following remarks are made. 

The Philadelphia and Columbia Division of the 
Pennsylvania rail-road, commences at Philadelphia, 
and runs westward, through the counties of Phila- 


canal and rail road, and placed at the disposal of the | delphia, Montgomery, Delaware, Chester and Lan- 
canal commissioners, up to the 10th of December, | caster to Columbia, and there connects with the 


1830, has been ten millions, two hundred and eighty- | creat central } 


eight thousand, three humdred and nine dollars, and 
fifty-nine cents. 

he whole amount drawn from the treasurer, after 
deducting all sums repaid, has been ten millions, two 
hundred and eighty-three thousand, seven hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars, and eighty-nine cents. 


Theseesums have been drawn under the following | 


heads: 

WESTERN DIVISION. 

By superintendents of 
construction, 


$2,567,496 94 
By supervisors, 


41,600 00 
$2,609,096 94 
JUNIATA DIVISION. 
By superintendents, &c. 2,240,301 16 

supervisors, 16,689 47 
2,256,990 63 














ine of canal and portage, leading to 
Pittsburg, on the Ohio river; from which point an 
extensive steam boat navigation opens through the 
vast and productive regions, pervaded by the waters 
of the Mississippi and its tributary rivers. 

The line of location from Philadelphia to the foot 
of the Schuylkill inclined plane, has not yet been de- 
termined. Two principal routes have been specially 
urged. The one commences at the intersection of 
Vine and Broad streets, passes along the bed of the 
abandoned canal, and crosses the Schuylkill, to the 
foot of the plane, at Peters’ farm. The other crosses 
the Schuylkill at Fair-mount, and passes up the 
western side of that river to the said plane. 

It must be admitted that the weight of public opin- 
ion at Philadelphia, favours the first named location, 
That the line is somewhat shorter, and that by adopt- 
ing the course and level of the canal bed, the work 


em ee ee ae 





can be effected at less cost than on thé Fair-mount | 
route. It is urged, however, by the advocates of the 
Fair-mount route, that the difference of distance and 
cost will be inconsiderable, and that a large interest 
. west of the Schuylkill, will be respected by running 
the rail-way to the head of tide, in the Schuylkill, 
before crossing that stream. 

The advocates of each plan, will douktless 
their views for legislative decision. 

The whole line of the Pennsylvania rail-road, from | 
the intersection of Vine and Broad streets, pursuing 
the old canal line, and crossing at’ Peters’ farm, 
(which route is assumed with a view to a definite 
statement of lergth and cost) to the end of the canal 

in, at Columbia, is eighty-one miles and three- 
fourths, only five miles longer than the travelled 
turnpike road. From Vine and Broad streets, to the 
foot of the Schuylkill inclined plane, the distance is 
two miles and two-thirds. The foot of the plane is 
forty-seven feet nine inches above mean high tide, 
and the rail way runs nearly on that level, from Phi- 
ladelphia to the plane. 

The Schuylkill pla: e is two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fourteen feet long, and its elevation from 
foot to head, is one hundred and eighty-five feet.— 
From the foot of this plané, the rail way bed has 
been completed for a distance of twenty miles and 
one quarter. ‘lhe succeeding thirty-six miles and a 
half have been located, but have not been placed un- 
der contract. ‘The next twenty miles and one- 
third, of the road way, hasbeen finished, reaching to 
the head of the plane at Columbia. From this point 
to the canal basin (a distance of one mile and one- 
fourth,) the road way has not been placed under | 
contract. The plane at Columbia, is one thousand | 
nine hundred and fourteen feet in length, and has an | 
elevation from foot to head of ninety feet. The sur- | 
face line, in the canal basin at Columbia, is two hun- 
dred and thirty seven feet and twenty-seven hun- 
dredths above mean high tide, in the Schuylkill, at 
Fair-mount. The tcp water line, in the basin, at | 
Columbia, is nineteen feet four inches above low | 
water mark, in the Susquehanna, at the abutment of | 
the bridge over that river. At the head of the in- 
clined plane, at the Schuylkill, it is intended to sta- | 
tion a steam engine of from forty to fifty horse pow- 
er; and one of the same force at the head of the 

lane at Columbia. The engine at Columbia will 
of sufficient strength to elevate eight hundred | 
tons from the foot to. head of the plane, in the dey of | 
eleven hours. 

As the amount of tonnage going eastward, will | 
greatly exceed that going west, the engine at the | 

huy)kill, though acting on a longer plane, and one | 
of greater elevation than that at Columbia, will still | 
be able to forward the tonnage to any extent that can | 
be offered. 

The line of location of this rail way, seems un- | 
paralleled for its facilities and advantages. 

The highest point on the line, is at the Gap of 
Mine Ridge, thirty miles from the basin, at Colum- 
bia. Bya cut of thirty-one feet and one fourth, for a 
short distance, this is reduced to five hundred and sixty 
feet above mean high tide to three hundred twenty-se- 
ven feet and one fourth above the head of the plane, at 
the Schuylkill, snd to two hundred and thirty-three feet 
~ above that at Columbia. 

Although the cutting on the location, is generally 
light, except at the Gap mentioned, yet the elevation 
will not, on any part of the distance between the head 
of the plane at the Schuylkill and the head of the plane 
at Columbia,a space of seventy-seven miles, exceed 
thirty feet to the mile, in either direction, being less 
than one third of a degree. 

Even on the Liverpool and Manchester rail way, 
though but thirty-two miles in length, and recently con- 
structed in the most costly and admirable style, under 
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the patronage of the commercial and manufacturing 
wealth and power of England, upwards of one and a 
half miles of the road, bas unavoidably a graduation of 
fifty-five feet in the mile. It is found however, in prac- 
tice on this road, that locomotive engines, which draw 
forward twenty tons, at the rate of nineteen miles per 
hour, on a level, can proceed at the rate of seven miles 
per hour, at this elevation of fifty-five feet to the mile. 
‘There can be no doubt, but that alocomotive engine of 
sixteen horse power, weighing five tons, will draw thir- 
ty tons, and twelve waggons, at the rate of six miles 
per hour, up an elevation, not exceeding a grade of 
thirty fect per mile, without fear of this weight causing 


the engine wheels to slide on the plane, or to have only 


a rotary motion (of the wheels) without a progressive 
motion along the plane. 

In practice, it will be found, that a locomotive en- 
gine, with thirty tons of coal or other loading attached, 
will be able to travel the whole distance, from Colum- 
bia to Philadelphia, in a day of ten hours. The rise in 
the direction of the greatest trade, viz: from the head 
of the plane at Columbia, to the summit of Mine. Gap 
Ridge, is but two hundred and thirty-three feet; the 
rest of the distance is nearly level, or descending. A 
good Pennsylvania wagon horse, will, on this rail 
way, Convey ten tons a distance of twenty-seven miles 
per day, with ease. 

The country through which the Columbia and Phila- 
delphia rail-way runs, is the most highly cultivated, pop- 
ulous and wealthy part of the state. Through it for 
many years a large amount of produce floated down the 
Susquehannah to Columbia, has found its way to Phi- 
lade} phia. 

So considerable has been the travail and transporta- 
tion on this road from Columbia to Philadelphia, that 
thirty-five years ago, the inhabitants of Lancaster and 


| Chester counties, with a view to a more easy transpor- 


tation, undertook the then Herculean labor of making 
a turnpike road from Lancaster to Philadelphia; by 
their steady perseverance and solid wealth, they ac- 
complished this heavy task, and made the public their 
debtors for the example of the first turnpike construct- 
ed.in the Union. 

The spirit of improvement still visits these favored 
counties and notwithstanding some opposition, will lead 
their inhabitants to encourage and adopt amongst them 
one of the most useful and splendid attainments of the 
present day. The county of Lancaster gave to the 
world the citizen who first taught the power of. steam 
so beneficially to propel ‘‘the vast barge.” Its inhab- 
itants will sustain an improvement, slong which the 
same power may as beneficially ‘‘whirl the rapid car.” 

The utility of rail ways and the advantages of the 
locomotive engine are no longer matters of experiment 
or doubt with those who have seen their operations. But 
as few of our citizens have had such opportunities, it 
is of general advantage that the first railway commenc- 
ed by the state is located so immediately in the line of 


_travelin Pennsylvania; that thousands of our citizens 


from various parts of the commonwealth, upon its com: 
pletion, must unavoidably witness such demonstrations 
as will satisfy every beholder. The citizens between 
Columbia and Philadelphia are not alone interested in 
the completion of this rail way; as evidences of the ad- 
vantages of structure will then be established of high 
interest to every part of the state, not accessible by ca- 
nals; and when proved to be useful, then by pu®lic or 
private funds, rail wayscan be extended in every be- 
neficial or profitable direction, and thus other portions 
of the state than those now embraced within the range 
of improvement may equally share the public favor. 
The benefits of a rail way from Columbia to Philadel- 
phia must be especially felt by the inhabitants, not only 
by cheapening transportation from their homes, but for 
a wide extent on each side of the railway, by furnishing 
coal, timber, boards, &c, from distant places, ata cheap 
rate, to settlements where the agricultural products of 
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each acre are too valuable to admit of being reserved The grading, bridging and forming the rail-way bed 
as woodland. The completion of the canal to the ex- | throughout the whole line, from Columbia to Philadel- 
haustless beds of prime coal in the Wyoming Valley, | phia, can be completed in the year 1831, and forty 
will insure supplies to any extent; and within one year | miles of rail-way can be laid for use by the 1st’ of June, 
after the rail-way is finished, coal will be sold at less | 1832; the remainder by December, of the same year. 
than three dollars and fifty cents per ton throughout The mechanical and other work on this division, ap» 
the whole of its course. By means of the rail-way, Lan- | pear to be executed in the best style. 
caster and Chester counties will also have the benefit; The largest bridge on the line of the rail-way, is that 
of being embraced in the great line of communication | over the @onestogo, near Lancaster. It is built on 
for the trade between Philadelphia and Pittsburg; be- | Town’s lattice plan, is fourteen hundred feet long, has 
tween the commercial metropolis of the state and the | twenty-two feet width of platform. Its abutments and 
mart for the reception and distribution of the trade of | piers are composed of excellent rubble masonry laid in 
the extensive west, a trade which even now keeps | mortar. There are ten piers; the highest of these is 
eight hundred wagons ina steady employ. sixty feet. Inthe piers and abutments, there are eight 
The business on this road, when the whole commu- | thousand three hundred and twelve perches of mason- 
nication is arranged with the navigable western waters | ry. The materials in the superstructure are all prime, 
and with the productive northern regions of our own | and the work does credit to the contractors. The 
state, will, within the firs year, astonish the most san- | bridze isof great strength, it is roofed and weather 





guine. 

The original cost for grading, bridging and prenar- 
ing the bed of the rail-way from Columbia to Philadel- 
phia, made in 1828, was four hundred and sixty-two 
thousand, four hundred and forty-one dollars and sev- 
enty seven cents, 

The following statement shows the principal works 
on forty miles and a half of the road bed and their ac- 
tual cost. The road-way is twenty-two feet wide, and 
has been arranged with a view toa double track. 

Cost of excavating, embanking, &c. forty 
miles and a half, 

10 road and farm bridges, across the rail 
way, ' 

Stone abutments, superstructure of 

wood, span from thirty-one to fifty-four 

feet. 
12 bridges—forming five hundred and 
ten feet of the line of the rail-way, prin- 


$164,441 10 


cipally stone arches, 9,401 283 
5 bridges—forming three thousand five 

hundred and seventy-eight feet of the 

line of the rail way, 63,732 29 
55 stone culverts—whole span, one hun- 

dred and twenty-eight feet, 8,406 49 
7U miles of fencing, $2,592 72 


For repairing and protecting embankments, 

Incidental expenses, 

Engineer, superintendents, &c. 

Additional amount required to pay engi- 
neers, superintendents, and contin- 
gent expenses, 

Amount paid as damages, 


1,272 554 
21,509 00 


525 29 


$320,629 89 











From thisamount should be deducted $38,874 75, 
being the value of 57,000 cubic yards of stone, obtain- 
ed in the excavation of the sections, and which will be 
of that value in the construction of the rail-way. Its 
excavation cost $31,536 36, at the contract prices. 

The following statement will shew the additional cost 
for completing the work. 

For grading, bridges, &c. including 

superintendance and all charges, 

forty-one miles and one foyrth of 

rail-way bed, in addition to what 





has been done, $320;000 00 
Fordaying a single track-way,on eighty- 
one miles and three fourths, on the 
best plan, and in the best manner, 
at $5,500 per mile, 449,625 00 
2 steam engines, of forty-five horse 
power, each, with buildings, ropes, 
&e. 15,000 00 
. $784,625 00 
If a double tract be laid, add 449,625 00 








$1,234,250 00 








boarded, The whole cost of this work was only thirty 


| one thousand, six hundred and fifty-two dollars. 


An arch bridge has been built over Little Conestogo, 
on Burr’s plan. This work has been faithfully cen- 
structed and is a beautiful specimen of bridge architec- 
ture. The bridge is eight hundred and four feet long, 
contains three thousand, three hundred and twenty-six 
perches of masonry, is roofed and weather boarded, 
yet the cost when completed, was but fifteen thousand 
three bundred and fifty nine dollars. The highest pier 
in this bridge is forty seven feet. ‘There are five piers. 

The eastern division of the Pennsylvania canal com- 
mences at the point of connexion of the Pennsylvania 


13,217 53 | rail-way, with the canal basin at. Columbia, and runs 


through the counties of Lancaster and Dauphin, along 
the eastern side of the Susquehanna river, to a point 
opposite Duncan’s island; then crosses the Susquehanna 
by a towing path bridge, and terminates at the outlet 


| lock of the Susquehanna division, at Duncan’s island.— 
|The whole length of this division, by the towing 


path, from the foot of the basin at Columbia, to the out- 
let lock at the island, is forty-two miles and eighty-five 
hundredths of a mile. 

About thirty five miles of the division passes through 
a country highly favourable for the construction “5 
canal. The river bottoms are wide, and admit of the 


3528 64. adoption ofany level desired. The excavation in gene- 
| ralis easy,and the materials for banks good. About 


eight miles may be termed difficult, and part of it, 
judging by the expense, extremely so. Three hundred 
and fifty one thousand dollars, were expended ‘in con- 


2,000 00 | strycting about three miles and ahalf of the prism of the 
'canal, exclusive of mechanical and other work: 


The width of the canal on this division is twenty 
eight feet at bottom—forty feetat top water line—the 
depth four feet- 

The top water line of the basin, in which the Pennsyl- 
vania and Union canals unite, at Middletown, is fifty-two 
feet and a half above that of the basin at Columbia, and 
two hundred and ninety feet above tide. The top 
water of the large basin at Harrisburg is three hundred 
and twelve feet, and the surface line of the pool around 
Duncan’s Island, three hundred and thirty two feet, re- 
spectively, above tide. The floor of the vestibule of 
the state capitol is three hundred and sixty feet above 
tide. 

The twenty four miles of this division, lying between 
the Swatara and Duncan’s Island, was the first line of 
state canal placed under contract,and has been for some 
time in navigable use. 

On these twenty four miles there are six lift locks on 
the mainline. One lock of three feet; leading from the 
main line to the basin at Middletown, and two locks 
leading from said basin into the Swatara river, having 
each nine feet lift. 

The original estimated cost of these twenty four miles, 
made in 1826, was four bundred and five sand five 
hundred and eleven dollars. The first contracts are 
dated in June, 1826. The ground was broken July 
4th, 1826. 
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It is now ascertained that the whole cost ofthese twenty | These ten miles are nearly completed. 


four miles, inclusive of damages, has been eight hun- 





The works and cost, when finished, will be as follows: 


dred and thirty two thousand and thirty-six dollars and | Sections, excavation and ¢m- 


sixteen cents. 


The following statement exhibits the principal works, | One hundred thirty-eight thou- 


and their cost. 
Cost ofeonstructing the sections, 
Excavation and embankment, &c. 
including a basin at Middletown,$273,968 24 
196,019 perches of vertical wall, 133,674 38 


407,642 62 
4} miles of turnpike road on the whole divi- 

sion, 22,900 00 
11 locks cost, 132,721 91 

These locks are constructed of cut stone, 
and are seventeen feet in width and ninety 
feet in length, clear, in the chambers. 

A feeder dam across the Susquehanna, at 
Duiican’s Island. 

The old dam consisted of a line of loose 
stone, extending across the stream, which, 
together with the sluice, and including six 
thousand and eighty seven dollars and one 
cent and a half, paid in repairing, cost, 

‘The new dam is one thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-eight feet long, between the 
sluice wall and the abutment ‘on Duncan’s 
Island. The dam is eight feet and a half high, 
from the bed of the river. It has a base of 
thirty feet, and is composed of strong tim- 
bers, cribbed together and filled with thir- 
teen thousand perches of stone, well packed, 
and covered with large timbers, thirty-five 
feet long.. The upper end of the timbers 
are covered with stone four feet above the 
foundation. ‘This work cost, 

The stone of the old dam were used for 
filling and covering. 

The western abutment contains six hun- 
dred and ninety-eight perches of masonry, 
laid in mortar, and together with its guard 
bank, cost . 2,750 50 


This dam was completed for use in eighty- 
five days from the day of contract. 

Four aqueducts, the longest one hundred 
and twelve feet, the shortest eighty-one feet; 
the whole length between the abutments is 
three hundred and seventy-three feet, width 
from eighteen to twenty feet, 

‘The piers and abutments of cut stone and 
rubble masonry, the superstructure partly 
stone and partly wood. 

12 culveris, stone, whole span sixty-eight 

feet, 14,641 51 
6 waste wiers, whole overfall two hundred 

and fifty-one feet, 2,716 37 
5 water ways, 1,250 00 
7 lock houses 2,997 69 
13 road and 3% farm bridges, stone abutments 

superstructure wood, 

1 basin at Harrisburg, of three acres and a 

half, 3,699 35 
The fencing cost about, 14,000 00 
Incidental expenses of the whole division, 2,193 19 
Engineers, superintendents, &c. of the whole 

division, 

Repairs to the 10th of June 1830, 
Miscellaneous, on the whole division, 
Damages paid on the whole division, 








29,799 16 


18,421 60 


41,915 03 


33,193 19 
27,212 44 


12,425 54 


$832,036 164 

Of the remaining eighteen miles and seven-eigths of 

this division, ten miles were authorized to be placed 

under contract, and the most difficult parts were se|gct- 

ed. The original estimaied cost of the ten miles placed 

under contract, made in 1828, was two hundred and for- 
ty thousand eight hundred and fifty-five dollars. 








43,724 09 12 miles of fencing, at three hundred and 


| Engineers, superintendents, &c. 
| Add contingencies, 


18,731 974° 


bankment $185,068 97 

sand four hundred and eigh- 

ty-six perches of vertical 

wall, 135,989 63 
Forty-four thousand nine hun- 

dred and fifty-eight perches 

of rip rap wall, for founda- 

tion, and five thousand one 

hundred and ninety yards of 


inside wall, 22,619 15 


_ 





$343,677 75 


6 lift locks, 30,812 00 


3 aqueducts, whole length two hundred and 
seventy feet, width, from twenty to twenty 
eight feet, 

4 culverts of stone, whole span twenty-eight 
feet 2,136 75 

2 waste wiers, whole overfull one hundred 


feet, 700 00 
6 water ways, 


6 lock houses, 1 
Bridges—three road and five farm, 5,458 49 


7,991 40 


1 basin at Columbia, say 3,000 00 
1 culvert at Haldeman’s mill, 1,200 00 
Fencing, about 2,277 23 
Add for expenses, : 2,211 74 
Amount of work not yet included in final re- 

ports, 46,232 04 








451,697 SO 
Cost of twenty-four miles above Middletown 832,036 16 








$1,283,733 46 

The eight miles and seven eighths, not under con- 
tract, will require the following works, viz: 
Sections—excavation, embankment, &c. $54,000 00 
Aqueduct over the Swatara, two hundred and 

fifwy feet from abutment to abutment, 
Stone abutments and piers, and superstruc- 

ture of wood. 
2 locks of 8 feet lift each; 2 lock houses, 13, 
4 culverts, whole span twenty-four feet, 1 
3 waste wiers and 2 water ways, 1 
19 bridges, 8 


25,000 00 


sixty dollars per mile, 4, 





The whole work is remarkably easy 
tion, and if authorized by the ist of ” 
finished for use by the first of Sept: 
expense, including superinten¢ 
charges, not exceeding one 
thousand dollars. Fifteen i 
the whole division, 


THE SCHUYLKIL 7 
Belongs to an incorporated comp: comamences 
at Fairmount, near Philadelphia, ond *uns to Port 
Carbon, in Schuylkill county. , 

The distance from tide to the point at which the 
Union Canal commences is sixty miles. The rise or 
lockage to the said pojnt is one hundred and eighty- 
two feet and one-fourth, from mean high tide in the 
Schuylkill. Onthis part of the canal there are thirty- 
four lift, guard and outlet locks. This canal leads 
to the coal beds in Schuylkill county. It is one hun- 
dred and ten miles ih length, was the first canal car- 
ried into successful operation in the state, and does 
credit to the enterprize and public spirit of the stock- 
holders. It has cost about two millions of dollars. 
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Is the property of an incorporated company, It com- | 
mences in the Schuylkill canal near Flying Hill Run, | 


extends to Middletown, and connects with the Penn- 
sylvania canal in a basin at that place. The whole 
length of this canal is eighty miles. ‘The rise or 


lockage from the point of separation from the Schuy]- | 


kill canal to the summit level is three hundred feet. 
The fall to the topwater in the basin at Middletown 
is one hundred and ninety-two feet and an half. 


this canal there are ninety-two lift and two guard | 


locks. 

Through these canals and the Pennsylvania canal 
a communication is now established from Philadel- 
phia to Wilkesbarre, and also to Huntingdon. 

A very considerable increase of business will 
shortly take place on these canals, in consequence of 
the completion of a material part of the Pennsylva- 
nia canal, with which these connect. 

The great expenditures which the Schuylkill and 
Union canal companies have made has effected much 
for the benefit of the public, and in all reasonable 
matters they are entitled to public protection and fa- 
vorable consideration. 


These canals are here brought into view from | 


their close connection with the eastern division of the 
Pennsylvania canal; and from the fact of their form- 
ing a part of an entiré line of communication from 
Philadelphia to Huntingdon and from Philadelphia 


with the canal along the Susquehanna and its | 


branches.— 7» be continued. 


UNITED STATES’ SENATOR. 
The following are the ballotings which were held 
from time to time for U. States Senator. 
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MINERSVILLE. 
This village is beautifully situated in the bosom of 
a valley, through which meanders the western tribu- 
tary of the Schuylkill, A little more than a twelve 
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the loneliness of uncultivated nature, since which its 
aspect has undergonea wonderful change in improve- 
}ments and population. Along the margin of the 

stream the West Branch rail road extends, and ter- 
minates at Schuylkill Haven, distance seven and a 
half miles from Minersville, affording an easy and 
| expeditious mode of transportation. The principal 

street bears the name of Sunbury, on which are si- 
tuated all the stores and public buildings. It was 


formerly the old Sunbury road, communicating with 
| the rich vallies in the direction of the Susquehanna. 
|The northern portion of the village is of firm, dry 
soil, gradually rising, and affording a southern expo- 

sure—of favorable character for private dwellings. 
| Seven large houses have waane been erected during 
the present season on this spot by Messrs. Bennet & 
Gilmore, tagethas with a number of small buildings 
in the same quarter. Last spring there were but six 
dwellings in all, since which there has been an in- 
crease of forty-nine substantial houses, The place 
contains six taverns, in any one of which are’to be 
found respectable accommodations, eight stores well 
supplied with every article for country consumption, 
six blacksmith shops, one saddlery, one bakery, two 
| tailors’ shops, and two butchers—all seeming to be 
in a thriving way. The population is estimated at 
500 inhabitants. On Thursday evening, the 9th inst. 
a concert was given at Minersville by the diminutive 
songstress, Miss Clark, at which a numerous audi- 
ence attended. Her warblings, a year ago, would 
have found an accompaniment in the uninterrupted 
solitude of a wilderness, instead of being listened to 

with marked pleasure by an animated and numerous 
_assembly.—Miners’ Journal, 


_ The Sunbury Gazette, of the 4th ult. mentions the 
arrival at that place, the evening before, of the canal 
boat ** Sunbury,” from Philadelphia, and adds—** We 
have been informed that she made the trip in twenty 

| days, from this place via the Union Canal, to Philadel- 

_phiaand back. She belongs to our enterprising towns- 

‘man, Mr. H. Yoxtheimer, merchant—Success to inter- 

| nal improvement.” 





Germantown, Dec. 29.—A remarkable change took 
place in-the weather last week. It had the appearance 
|of spring on Saturday and Sunday last. On Sunday 


_ morning, the plaintive notes of the Blue-bird were quite 
numerous. . 
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The first pages of the present number contain the 
_introductory Essay to the series which was promised to 
our readers last week. 





| The Tenth Annual Report of the Directors of the in- 
{ stitution for the Deafand Dumb, will be found in to- 
|day’s paper. The letter annexed to it from the late 
principal, Mr. Weld, to Mr. Vaux, is highly interesting, 
and deserves wide circulation for its tendency to excite 
greater attention to that unfortunate class of persons, 
wm arej the objects of its care. Under the superin- 

tendence of Mr. Abraham B. Hutton, to whese worth, 

cordial testimony is accorded by the Directors and Mr. 
| Weld, we have no doubt the institution will continue to 
flourish.It is much to be regretted that. parental parsi- 
mow, ignorance or prejudice should circumscribe the 
| blessings which such an institution can administer to the 
benighted minds of its pupils. 


| 
| 
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